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To the public in general, and in particular to 
the people called METHoDisTs, 


OTHING can be more intereſting than an account 

of the lives of great men, and nothing more inſtructive 
than when they have been eminent for learning, humanity, 
and PIETY, In the Rev. Mr. WESLEY, (whom we now 
juſtly lament, yet not as thoſe ſorrowing without hope of 
ſoon meeting him in the bliſsful regions of eternal joy and 
happineſs ) was united, as in a center, an aſſemblage of 
every virtue and accompliſhment that could dignify or adorn 
luman nature. Whether we view him in the multifarious 
characters of a gentleman, a ſcholar, a philoſopher, a poet, an 
Merian, or divine, and above all, as a CHRISTIAN and a 
600D Man! we ſhall find much to admire, but more to 
ove! As a gentleman, he was a pattern of politeneſs. As a 
lar, of the greateſt erudition: the very elegant ſimpli- 
ty of his ſtyle and manners was a perfect antidote to the 
Wetted pedantry of learning. As a philoſopher, much might 
e laid in his praiſe, if much was neceſſary after- the very 
morable teſtimonies of an Archbiſhop SECKER and a cele- 
ated PROFESSOR at Oxford! He ſought wiſdom in the 
nplicity of truth! bold enough to attack the COPERNICAN 
d NewronLan ſyſtems of the UntveRsE! 


Nibil 77 in intellectu, guod non prius fuit in ſenſu. 
f 5 ARr1ST. 


The 


ADDRESS, Ke. 
The Rev. Mr. WesLty has eſtabliſhed a W AME that 
will be tranſmitted to poſterity, as the greateſt ornament 


of the age it embelliſhed, and the glory of the people he 
enlightened! A name fo eminently diſtinguiſhed both by 


abilities and virtue, that, while we are loſt in admiring the 
amazing ſtupendouſneſs of the one, the other is oppoſed, 


and we are equally divided or loſt in asToni1sHMENT and 


Love! 


Fol une Cala, 
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| 7 foregoing Addreſs, which, with the title-pape, 

is an exatt copy ( typographical errors excepted) 
of a hand. bill circulated among the Methodiſts and 
*Y tbe Public at large, has given great offence to /ome 
intereſted in a ſimilar publication, from whom I have 
met with very illiberal treatment, and violent oppo- 
tion. appeal to every impartial and unprejudiced 
member of the ſociety, whether it contains any re- 
fleftion on the character of Mr. Weſley. Does it 
reflect on the Methodiſts or Methodiſm ? — . 
Have 1 cautioned the public againſt any ſimilar pro- 
dufion, diclaring it ſpurious and imperfect? Vo. 
Then on what reaſonable grounds am I oppoſed with + 
fuch violent rancour ; ſuch unchriſtian ma'evo ente? 
Was this ſpirit of perſecution alſo in Chriſt Feſus? 
Was this the principle which marked the conduct 
of your much-lamented father, during a long and 
uſeful miniſtry ?—— Is this doing as they would be 
dine by ? 


| Some bave carried their aſperity yet farther, 
adding falſehood to perſecution, inſinuating, that I 
am no relation of Mr. Weſley. I ſhall not ſtop to 


prove 
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prove what is well known to them; but, ſuch as a 
may dcubt my claim, Trefer to Mr. Weſley's ſiſter, e 


On what reaſonable ground am I then oppoſcd?— 4 
Becauſe he is a relation of Mr. Weſley, there- 
fore will we cruſh him! Ve is à relation to Mr. 
Weſiey, therefore he has no right, or claim, to any 
thing belonging or relating to him:—We are beirs 
to every thing — but his virtues! We will mono- 
polize (with every thing elſe) even the property of | 
bis name. As to my work being ſpurious, ber auſe 
Jam not in poſſeſſion. of Mr. Weſley's MS. Pageri— | 
the idea is ridiculous in the higheſt degree: As it is 
@ notorious fact, that every thing, materially relating | 
to Mr. Weſiey, bas been publiſded already in bis 
annual journals and monthly magazines : So that it 
is truly a mighty valuable acquiſitien to boaſt being | 
| in poſſeſſion of imperfect MSS. which have been | 
correaly printed. Beſides the circumſtances of their | 
fituation precludes the poſſubility of impartiality. 


With reſpef to the abilities of the gentlemen who 

are to ſuperintend this authentic work, 7 ſhall /ay i 
nothing: only that, if I am rightly informed, and 
we may form a judgement of their writing from their 
preaching, little is to be expected: I will now ſay 
fomething of my own claim to the public attention. As 


a relation, I may be ſuppoſed to kro.. ſomething :—1 
| "4 


——äà—Lä— —— — — 


am KY in Goel Mon of family anecdotes, and other 
materials, which Mr. Weſley did not think neceſſary 
to communicate to theſe gentlemen. 1 will venture to 
foretel, that, when their work makes its appearance, 


be world will be favoured with @ dull uninterefting 


bfory of Mr nobis u, &c. &c. which almeſt 

we'y Methodiſt has already by heart, and which 
will be fill leſs entertaining to the public. I do 
not intend entirely to omit this, as it is ſo inter- 
woven with his life and public character, that it 
will be impoſſible to avoid it; but I will not dwell 
too much on a ſubje# which would afford little or no 


the taſte of the man of the world, and would be 
making the Methodift pay for what he has 1 
» Win bis of Non. 


I fball juſt add, that I 7 505 there are thoſe 


w dead, as not to ſuffer his relations to be over- 
wie by the ſupercilious importance of a few inte- 
Red perſons. J love the Methodiſts for Mr. 
efley's ſake; and I believe the greater part of 
t Methodiſts will prote# a relation againſt the 
injuſtice 
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entertainment, either to the world at large, or the ' 
Methodiſts in particular; it would not be much to 


emong the Methodiſts, who bad fo nuch love for 
when living, and ſo much reſpef? for his memory 
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viii 
injuſtice and inſolence of tho'e among ft them, who, 
while they abound in Faith and Grace, are deficient 


in every good work, and even deſtitute of 8UManiTty 


\ 


and COMMON HONESTY | 


This Firſt Part is chiefly introducrory, not having | 


had time properly to arrange my. materials, or 10 
make the neceſſary references to the Reverend Mr, 


IWeſley's writings, and other authentic papers. 


The Second Part will contain an account of his 
Family, Life, Travels, Miniſtry, and a variety of 
entertaining matter : with . een and re- 


fections. 


Thoſe Gentlemen, 4 with 2 much liberaliy 
have interefted themſelves in ſuppreſſing this humble 


performance, 1 beg leave to inform, that, not being 


influenced by the ſame Chriſtian ſpirit, I have omit- 
ted many Anecdotes, &c. (which would not reflet 
much to their honour, becauſe I was unwilling to 
give offence; but I am not ſure that I ſhall not inſerl 
them in the Second Part, if farther provoked. 

| J. A. C. 


0 O PV of. the W I L L. 
4 . | or vnn DATE 1 i 
Reverend Mr. J O HN WESLEY; 


Eatracted from the Regiſtry of the Prerogative Court 
6 of Canter bury. | 


In the Name of God, Amen. I, Jonx WesLzy,' 
Clerk, ſometime Fellow of Lincoln-College, Oxford, revoking 
all others, appoint this to be my Laſt Will and Teſtament. 
I give all my books now on ſale, and the copies of them, 
(only ſubject to a rent-charge of eighty-five pounds a year to 
the widow and children of my brother) to my faithful friends, 
John Horton, merchant, George Wolff, merchant, and Wile 
liam Marriott, ' tock-broker, all of London, ix Tzxvsr, for 
the general fund of the Methodiſt Conference, to be diſpoſed 
by the ſaid Conference in carrying on the work of God, by 
itinerant preachers, on condition that they, permit the fol- 
lowing committee : Thomas Coke, James Creighton, Peard 
Dickinſon, Thomas Rankin, George Whitfield, and the Lon- 
don Aſſiſtant, for the time being, ſtill to ſuperintend the 
pears, and to employ Hannah Paramore and George 
aramore, as heretofore, unleſs four of the committee judge 
a change to be needful. [ give the books, furniture, and 
whatever belongs to me in the three houſes at Kingſwood, Id 
TRUST, to Thomas Coke, Alexander Mather, and Henry 
Moore, to be ſtil} employed in teaching and maintaining the 
children of poor travelling preachers.— give to Thomas 
Coke, Dr. John Whitehead, and Henry Moore, all the books 
Which are in my ſtudy and bed-chamber at London, and in 
my ſtudies elſewhere, ix TRUST, for the uſe of the preachers 
Who ſhall labour there from time to time. I give the coins, 
and whatever elſe is in the drawer of my bureau at London, 
o my dear grand-daughters, Mary and Jane Smith. I give 
all my manuſcripts to Thomas Coke, Dr. John Whitehead, 
and Henry Moore, to be burnt or publiſhed, as they ſee 
good. give whatever money remains in my bureau, or 
pockets, at my deceaſe, to be equally divided between Thomas 
Iniſco, William Collins, John Eafton, and James Brown. 
| defire my gowns, caſſocs, ſaſhes and bands, may remain at 
the chapels; for the uſe of the clergymen attending there. 
| defire the London Affiſtant, for the time being, to divide 

the 


the reſt of my wearing - apparel between thoſe four of the tra- 
velling preachers that want it moſt, only my pelliſe I give to 
the Rev. Mr. Creighton, my watch to my friend, Joſ. Brad- 
ford, my gold ſeal to Eliz. Ritchie. ——l give my chaiſe and 
horſes io James Ward and Charles Wheeler, 1x -T&usT; to 
be ſold, and the money divided, one-half to Hannah Abbot, 
and. the other to the poor members of the ſele& ſaciety.. Out 
of the firſt money which ariſes from the ſale of books, I be. 


queath to my dear fiſter, Martha Hall, (if alive,) forty pounds; | 
to Mr. Creighton aforeſaid, forty pounds; and to the Rev. 


Mr. Heath, forty pounds. And whereas I am empowered, by-a 


late deed, to name the perſons wire, are to preach in the new | 


chapel in London, (the clergymen for a continuance ;) and by 
another deed, to name. a committee for appointing preachers 


in the new chapel at Bath.—-— I do hereby appoint, John 


Richardſon, Thomas Coke, James Creighton, and Peard 
Dickinſon, clerks, Alexander Mather, William, Thompſon, 
Henry Moore, Andrew Blair, Joſ. Bradford, James Rogers, 
and William Myles, to preach in the new. chapel at London, 
and to be the committee for appointing - preachers in. the 


new. chapel at Bath, — I likewiſe appoint Henry Brooke, | 
painter, Arthur Keen, gent. and William Whetſtone, ſtationer, | 


- all of Dublin, to receive the annuity of five pounds, (Engliſh,) 


left to Kingſwood ſchool by the late Roger Shiel, Eſquire, — 


J give ſix pounds to be divided among the fix poor men, 
named by the aſſiſtants, who ſhall carry my body to the grave; 


for, I particularly deſire, there may be no herſe, no coach, | 


no eſcutcheon, no pomp, except the tears of them that loved 


me, and are following me to Abraham's boſom. — I ſolemnly | 


adjure my executars, in the name of God, punctually to ob- 
ſerve. this. —Laſtly, I give to each of thoſe travelling preachers, 

who ſhall remain in the connexion fix months after my deceaſe, 

as 2 little token of my love, the eight volumes of ſermons.— 

J appoint. John Horton, George Wolff, and William Marriott, 
aforeſaid, to be the executors of this my Laſt Will and Telta- 
ment: for which trouble they will receive no recompenſe till 
the reſurrection of the juſt, Witneſs my hand and ſeal, che 
zoth of February, 1789. _ of i 


-- 


JOHN WESLEY, 


Signed, ſealed, and delivered by the ſaid, teſtator, as and fol 


huis Laſt Will and Teſtament, in the preſence of us, 
8 Robe fe og | u CLULOW, 
| ELI ZA. CLULOW- 
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e there” be any part of wy derbst eſtate u 
of by this my Will, 1 fan the ſame unto my 'tw 
Elizaberk eiten and Su nah Collet, equally. | 


bees 


' Wicnels, | 
Wa CLvuLow. 5 PAP 
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; 


en the 25th, 1729. . 
I Hive my types, printing-preſſes, and every thing pertain- 


ing thereto, to Mr. Thomas Rankin and Mr. * Whit⸗ 


held, 1 raver, for the uſe of the Conference. 
41 bs 3 1 Fan WESLBY. 


PROVED at London, with two codicils, the 16th day of 
March, 1791, before the Worſhipful George Harris, Doctor 
of Laws and Surrogate, by the oaths of John Horton, Eig. 
George Wolff, Eſq. and William Marriott, - the executors 
_—_ in the Will, to whom: adminiſtration was granted, 
"IV 2 * ſworn duly to adminiſter, | 


BT Geo. GosTLixo, 'J'\ 
De „ 
|. Won g Au Bs TOWNLEY P 
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March, 1791. 
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AT feems thixt the Reverend Mr. Weſley made this Will to 
ſopply the deficiency of the two deeds alluded to, otherwiſe ! 
think it diſplays an ample field for litigation. But as no 
Maurer or Remarks can with propriety be made on the Will! 
independent of the Deeds, I ſhall reſerve them for the Second 
Part, and make only a few obſervations here: Mr. Weſley 
has given his MSS. to be burnt, or publiſhed,” as may be 
thought beſt. In ſome hands they. may be turned to better 
account than either burning, or publiſhing —Suppoſe they were 
ſold as relics! Who among his followers would not give a 
Tilting for a' ſheet of his own band-writing * What a fortune 
migut be mate even at this low price! To each of the tra- 
velling preachers who remain in the connection fx months, the 
Aiglit volumes of ſermions. If it was twelve months, few, I 
believe, would come in for this: perhaps they may hold to- 
\gethbr fot moaths. A Prornser, in the Second Part, will 
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1 


(now in great forwardneſs) will be publiſhed as ſoon as poſſible : 
Price One 22 Embelliſbad with a firiking likeneſs of the . 
Reverend Mr. 2 y, from an original whole-length portrait, ¶ live 
univerſally allowed to be the moſt accurate ever taken, and from 


TH Pille is refpettfully:informed, that the Second Part [ 


which no copy or print has yet been duns. "a 
To which alſo will be added, Private Correſpondence, or «i land 
Series of Letters from the Reverend Mr. Weſley to * vu, and pub] 
of which the Editor flatters himſelf, that the gentlemen to whon 
ts papers are bequeathed are not in poſſeſſton of copies. perti 
cenſi 

lame 

pect 

abſol 


Ir has been the practice of ſome late eminent 
biographers, to give the hiſtory of their own 
lives before they enter upon thoſe of their he- 
toes; which practice is confirmed by cuſtom and 
anctioned by honourable authority, although the 
public have juſtly condemned it as vain and im- 
pertinent, It is not, therefore, that 1 defy public 
cenſure, or that I am at all ambitious of literary 
fame, which, indeed I have not the vanity to ex- 
pect = the following pages ; but becauſe it is 
blolucely neceſſary to ſecure its claim to authen- 
ticity, as this will, moſt undoubtedly, be followed 
by many ſpurious and ſurreptitious accounts of 
Mr. Weſley, replete with miracles, enthuſiaſm, 
Ignorance, and falſchood, rendered ſubſervient 
e the wicked purpoſes of exciting the admi- 
A | ration 


w \ 
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ration and aftoniſhment of the weak and credu- 
lous, though ſincere, Chriſtians, to the great 
hindrance of the goſpel of Chriſt, and the gene- 
ral perverſion of morality, No honeſt man will 
take this to himſelf, I ſhall therefore ſpare per- 
{onal reflections, leſt I ſhould give offence. 


I have the honor to be related to the Rev. Mr. 


| 
| 
ceived the early part of my education at Kingſ- [ 


Weſley, his ſiſter being my grand-mother. I re- 
wood School, in Gloceſterſhire, about three t 
miles from Briſtol ; a moſt excellent ſeminary of tl 


virtue and learning, founded by Mr. Weſley n 
about fifty years ago. As to my religion, I am, 
methodiſtically ſpeaking, an Hebrew of Hebrews, 
that is, born of methodiſt parents, and educated in 
their principles; though I am, I thank God, 
pretty free f.om the prejudices which are with 
_ fo much injuſtice imputed to them, I am, 
however, free to acknowledge my weakneſs, in | 
having, at different periods of my life, embraced 
many very different tenets of religion: ſome- 
times I have almoſt been a Calviniſt, and tempted} 
to believe in the horrible decree, maintaining 
opinions which I ſhudder at the recollection of! 
Who can, for a moment, harbour a thought that 
infinite Goodneſs and Mercy ſhould 


<«©- Aſſign the unborn child its doom, 
« And damn it from its mother's womb.” 


INTRODUCTION. 
At other times, I have harboured notions equally 
abſurd and inconſiſtent ; I mean the Antinomian 
Principle, aſcribing toGod, as the ſupreme good, 
unlimited and unconditional mercy. Again, I 


have been tempted to reje& Revelation altoge- 
ther, and formed a ſet of notions relative to the 
immortality of the ſoul, and of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments, grounded on princi- 
ples of reaſon and philoſophy : which formed, as I 
then thought, a very pretty aud unobjectionable 
theory; but which, at preſent, I conſider as the 
moſt ridiculous jumble of incomprehenſible non- 
„ ſenſe and abſurdity, ſupported with arguments 
„ o flimſy and contradictory, that I now wonder 
in MW that there ſhould be any ſtupid enough to advance 
d, them, and others weak enough to be convinced 
ih by them, in preference to the more rational and 
comfortable ſcheme of Scriptural Revelation. I 


can, however, allow them the ſame excuſe that J 
made for myſelf: 


3 


Dum in dubio eft animus, paulo moments huc illuc impellitur. 


ö 


It ĩs alſo cuſtomary for biographers to tell their 
readers what a biographer is. To expatiate upon 


the importance of his buſineſs. To inform them 
Wat qualities he ought to poſſeſs. And, finally, 
© aſſure them that he is, in every * perfectly 

n well 


 TNTRODUCETION. 
well qualified for the very arduous "taſk; being 
entirely diveſted of prejudice or favour, candid 
and impartial, willing to ſacrifice friendſhip to 
truth: that perſonal regard, and even the ties 
of blood, weigh nothing with him, when oppoſed 
to his duty and reſpect to the public. I am free 
to confeſs that I have not all theſe pretenſions to 
recommend my performance to public notice; 
but this I moſt faithfully promiſe, to adhere 1 
ſtrictly to the truth, and to exerciſe as much can- 
dour as I can. | 


„On a reviſal of what I have written, I am 
afraid the public will object, that I have betrayed 
, too much partiality to Mr. Weſley. Poſſibly 
I may; but I hope the generous and indulgent 
public will favour a very young author with ſome Wl * l 
"of that candour in which he may be deficient : 
eſpecially when they know his motives. Natu- 
rally of a very ſanguine diſpoſition, his paſſions 


may ſometimes carry him beyond the bounds 0 
reaſon or ſtrict jullice, 


The candid will, I am convinced, excuſe, il 
rot approve, the warmth of my love, and almoi 
idolatrous admiration of Mr. Weſley, whom 
verily believe to be one of the moſt perfect chi 


racters, and perhaps, the beſt man this age has pft 
| | duct 


duced. Viewing him in the multifarious character 
of a Gentleman, a Suholar, a Poet, an Hiſtorian, a 
Philoſepher, a Divine, and à Politician. 


As a gentleman, he was a pattern of polite- 
neſs. | 


F 


As a ſcholar, of the greateſt erudition, (per- 
haps the beſt Grecian this country ever produced.) 
The very elegant ſimplicity of his ſtyle and man- 
ner was a perfect antidote to the affected pe- 
dantry of the ſchools. 


As a poet, he was by no means contemptible, 
as the ſubjoined ſpecimens will evince. 


= It was my intention at firſt to have inſerted 
*bome ſpecimens of Mr. Weſley's beauties as a 
poet; but, finding that to form an adequate idea 
on of his merits it would be neceffary to give ſpeci- 
0 


mens of the various kinds of poetical compoſition, 
ſuch as Heroic, indaric, Lyric, &c. &c, in 
| which he excelled, which would too much ſwell 
„dis introduction; I ſhall therefore apprize the 
no reader that it is my intention to publiſh a little 
m WF volume, intituled, the © Beauties of the Weſteys,” 
to which I refer him. I ſhall juſt obſerve, in all 
iis poetic writings, he ſeems ſenſible of the 


INTRODUCTION. 5 


A 3 juſtice 


6 INTRODUCTION. 
Juſtice of what Boileau inſiſts as neceſſary in the 
campoſit. on of a good poem. 


Quelque ſujet qu'on traite, ou plaiſante ou fublime, 
Que toujours le bon ſens s' aecorde avec la rime ; 
L'un l'autre vainement ils ſemblent ſe hair, 
La Rime eſt une eſclave, & ne doit qu*obeir ; 
Lors qua la bien chercher d'abord on $'evertue, 
L eſprit à la trouver aiſement s'habitue; ; 
Au; joug de la raiſon ſans peine elle flechit, 
Et, loin de la gener, la ſert et Venrichit, 


Mais, lors qu'on la neglige, elle devient rebelle, 


Et, pour la ratraper, la ſens court apres elle, th 
: al 
Iſhall then appeal to every true judge of poetry, ac 
whether they do not poſſeſs the genuine ſpirit of poe- m. 
try. If his various buſineſs would have permitted wa 
him to have cultivated that talent, I am per- an 
fuaded he would have ranked in the firſt claſs 
of Engliſh Poets. However, what little he has 
written ſeryes fully to exemplify Horace's re- qu 


. ado 
Poeta naſcitur, non fit, fr l 

He never applied himſelf to the flpdy of 
Poetry, but only occafionally indulged him- H 
ſelf in the exerciſe of that talent as a relief A gel 
from the cares of his various employments: 7 4 
all which were ſubſeryient to his ruling pa- Wl *ipe 


fon 


| 
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ſion, popularity and the ambition of fame. 
But it was a godlike ambition ! He thirſted after 


the glory of being beloved! and well he ſuc- 
ceeded, for well he deſerved. Every one who 
knew him, loved him: and the poor bleſſed 


him! Vet J hope, though it has pleaſed God to 


take their aged bene factor to himſelf, he will 
raiſe up to them a friend, and be to them him- 


ſelf a Father. 


He was born to govern ; the minds of men, and 
the hearts and purſes of his followers, were at his 
abſolute diſpoſal. He might, perhaps, have 
accumulated the greateſt fortune that ever was 
made by an individual, if he knew any other 
want of money than for the relief of neceſſity 
and the generous purpoſes of humanity. 


In the warmth of admiration, excited by the 
qualities of his heart, I have digreſſed from the 
adornments of his mind and the verſatility and 
ſtrength of his genius. I will return to him as 
a Poet. ; 


Horace, juſt quoted, brings to my remembrance 

a gentleman of conſiderable abilities, improved 
by a claſſical education, who was, unfortunately, 
ieſperately fond of poetry, and it was perhaps the 
A 4 5 only 
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only ſpecies of writing in which he would not have 
excelled, had he attempted it. But he would be 
a Poet, Accordingly he ſet about mechanically 
manufacturing an Heroic Poem. The method 
he purſued was as follows: Having written a very 
elegant. and elaborate Heroic Hiſtory (if I may 
ſo call it) in a meaſured ſententious ſtyle : He 
ſtudied Horace, Ariſtotle, Boſſus, Euripides, Plau- 
tus, Terence, and Bygſbe in particular; and, at the 


end of twelve months intenſe ſtudy and unwearied 
| application, he tacked rhymes to the end of his 


lines. I ſhall forbear to name the author or the 


work, as I ſhould be forry to injure a very worthy 


man by ſaying any thing that would affe the 
fale of his book. To thoſe who have a true taſte 


for poetry, I need not point out the work to which 
J allude, 


As a proof that Mr. Weſley was born 
a poet, it is remarkable that the family ſeem to 
have been univerſally inſpired by that divine 


ſpirit. His grandfather, father, mother, and 


brothers, were all poets, and not deſpicable ones. 
His elder brother, the Rev. Mr. S. Welley, pub- 
liſhed a quarto volume of poems about ſixt) 
years ago, dedicated to Lord Oxford, his patron 
and particular friend. I will point out one poem 
in that collection which I think almoſt equal to 


ay thing our language has produced, © 7 
Bail 


Me. 
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Battle of the Seues: This book is now very ſcarce 
and dear, and hardly known. It is to be regretted 
that it, is not reſtored to the public. Mr. S. 
Weſley was intimately acquainted with Addiſon, 
Pope, and Prior : Mr. Prior had made very ho- 


nourable mention of him, and Mr. Pope thought 


him and his father worthy a place in the DNA. 
I hope the public will allow me ſome claim to 
impartiality, after putting two of my relations in 
the Dunciad, And the celebrated Dr. Johnſon 
has given a quotation from him in the grammar 
prefixed to his dictionary, as the beſt ſpeci- 
men of that kind of poetry : the lines are univer- 


fally known; but many are ignorant of their 


EeiTAaPH on an InranT, 


Beneath, a ſleeping infant lies, 
To earth whoſe aſhes lent, _ 
More glorious, ſhall hereafter riſe, 


Though not more innocent. 

When the arch-angels trump ſhall blow, 
And fouls to bodies join, 

What crowds will wiſh, their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine. 


The beauty of the above can be felt as well 


as ſeen, therefore every one is a judge of its 
merit. 


K: 
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The Rev. C. Weſley, who died in the year 
1788, excelled in ſatirical poetry, which may 
be ſeen in a letter addreſſed to the citizens of 
London after the riots in 1780. It is no leſs 
remarkable, that Mr. Weſley's great grand- 
father, grandfather, father, and three brothers, 
were all, as he himſelf expreſſed it, preach- 
ers of righteouſneſs, and all of them regularly or- 
dained clergymen of the church of England, ex- 
cept his grandfather, who was a diſſenting miniſter; 
concerning whom ſome curious anecdotes will be 
related in the courſe of this work. 


His principal excellency as an Hiſtorian 1s, 
that his hiſtory is exactly ſuited to the people 
for whom it was written, being properly inter- 
ſperſed with remarkable inſtances of particular 
providence, &c. &c. 


As a philoſopher, much may be ſaid. He 
ſought wiſdom in the ſimplicity of truth, and 
formed no dogmatical hypotheſis which was 
not demonſtrable from mathematical certainty, 
very properly rejecting the ſpeculative theories of 
Viſionaries and their metaphyſical diſquiſitions 
and conjectures. Bold enough to attack even the 
Copernican and Newtonian ſyſtems of the uni- 


verſe. 
Nihil 
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* hil eff in in leu, quod non fein fuit in bat. 
Aber. 


That the world may judge for itfelf of his phi- 
loſophical writings, I ſhall refer them to that truly 
valuable work, entitled“ A Survey of the wiſdom 
of God in the Works of the Creation; or à Com- 
pendium of Natural Philsſophy.” I ſhall ſay little 
of the merits of this work ; let it ſpeak for itſelf. 
It may not be improper to notice, that it was 
very honourably mentioned by one of the pro- 
feſſors at Oxford; and the late learned aad ex- 
cellent archbiſhop Secker gave teſtimony in its 
favour, calling it the moſt perfect and complete 
compendium of Philoſophy he had ever ſeen. It 
may not be improper to remind thoſe who may be 
inclined to peruſe this work, from the above very 
honourable teſtimonies in its favour, that he ſhould 
conſider to whom it is written, It is addreſſed 
to the capacities and underſtanding of plain 
men, of good ſenſe, and not to ſtudents in, or 
profeſſors of, philoſophy. The reverend author 
was himſelf as free from the prejudices which 
ae ſo unjuſtly charged to his followers in 
general, as the moſt rational or philoſophical 
Chriſtian poſſibly could be: but, had it been 
Mitten in a different _- and full of ſcientifie 
terms 


- the thing; this is a notorious truth, and innume- 


-rance, I ſhall conclude 
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if any, find any pleaſure; and it generally gives 
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terms and metaphyſical ſubtleties, it would 
have intirely defeated the purpoſe for which 
it was written, not being intelligible to the 
readers. A man of ſenſe and education may 
diſcern. beauties and excellences in a ſimple 
and vnaffected dreſs; but a man of ſenſe, 
without the advantages. of a claſſical edu- 
cation, cannot poſſibly diſcern. the merit of a 
work of ſcience wherein every other word is Greek 
or Latin, - This is the fault not of the poverty 
of our language, but the affectation and ignorance 
of the learned. I might here enlarge upon this 
ſubject ; bur I ſhall only obſerve that the ſtudy of 
the Greek and Latin is merely for the name of 


rable are the hving 8 Rap of learned igno- 
his ſubject by obſerving, 


it is not at all neceſſary; and that moſt of our 
youths in genteel life waſte their ſpring- time in 


vit 
learning a number of words which can never be — 
of any uſe; and, in the acquiſition of which, few, inſt 


them a diſtaſte for other uſeful branches of ſcience, 
in which, if they had been early initiated, they 
would have been highly delighted, and made con- 
ſiderable progreſs before they arrive at that age, 
in which the paſſions are ſo violent in the pur- 


ſuit of active animal enjoyments, that they find 
neither 
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neither time or inclination dur the acquitement of 
any other kind of knowledge, except what they 
call knowledge of the world, of men, and manners ; 
a knowledge which they purſue with'an eagerneſs, 
which frequently proves deſtructive of health, 
and not unfrequently cuts them off in the prime 
of life. Theſe are the direful effects of making 
boys learn Latin and Greek, to which, generally 
ſpeaking, they are as much averſe as to flogging 


and confinement, When I myſelf was at ſchool, 
remember ſeveral boys who would very willingly 
have undergone a pretty ſevere diſcipline to 


have been excuſed their Greek taſks. I will 


juſt add, that, when a boy diſcovers the leaſt 
inclination for the ſtudy, let him by all means pur- 


ſue it. I would have them all tried in a judicious 


manner, and thoſe alone who poſſeſs a poetical 
turn will engage in it with an avidity, which ren- 
ders it no toil but a pleaſure. I am fully con- 
vinced that every one naturally poſſeſſes talents 
for ſome branch of ſcience or another. If, for 
inſtance, a boy diſcovers an early inclination to 
arithmetic, and a natural facility in counting, and 
at the ſame time an averſion to the languages, by 
all means promote the ſtudy his genius naturally 
nclines him to, and he may one day become emi- 
nent in the noble ſcience of figures. If. a boy 
diſcovers * ingenuity in making wheel-bar- 
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rows and coaches, &c. it is a certain proof he has a 
good mechanical head, and, if he is not checked, 
may one day become an uſeful member of ſociety, 
Again, if a boy is fond of building batteries, caſtles, 
and fortifications, of mud and ſtones, and is fond of 
playing at ſoldiers, or if his genius rather inclines 
him to naval architecture and ſea-fights, indulge 
his fancy in theſe things, and very poſſibly he 
will become a diſtinguiſhed general, an admiral, 
an engineer, or an architect. 


I was once in a company of mechanics, into 
which a /cholar had introduced himſelf, to diſplay 
his learnipg I ſuppoſe. The converſation was 
about bricks and building in general. One of 
the company, a carpenter, was declaiming againſt | 
the bad quality of bricks that are uſed in modern 


buildings: and ſaying, that, when he wasa young Wa 
man, they were much ſuperior. The ſcholar ſaid, 
bricks and tiles, among the Romans, were uſed in litt 
buildings, pavements, particularly of their baths, am; 


&c. &c. and were called lateres. The carpenter e 
thanked him for his information, and aſked 
him how the Romans, as he called them, MW 
made their bricks ?—The ſcholar replied, he did 
not know exactly their component parts, the in- 
gredients, their properties, or qualities, or dimen- 
fions, but that they were called lateres, he was 


certain: a word of Greek derivation, &c. &c- 
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The carpenter ſaid, Well, to be ſure it is a fine 
thing to be a ſcholar, for the ſake of knowing 
two names for the ſame thing: he thanked the 1 
learned gentleman for what he had learnt him, 1 
and would, if he pleaſed, learn him ſomething in 
return: he would tell him how a brick was made. 
Sir, replied the ſcholar, it is beneath the Agne 
of a man of learning to acquire mechanical know- 
ledge. The carpenter hoped the gentleman was 
not affronted ; but he thought it more neceſſary 


to know the nature of any thing than a hundred 
names of it. I remember, when I was at ſchool, 
there was one young gentleman in particular, 
whoſe father was a clergyman, and determined to 
give him a liberal education : that is, to be well 
read in the Greek and Roman. claſſics. Un- 
luckily, the boy was moſt incorrigibly dull : he 
was now fifteen years old, in five of which he had 
endeavoured, with all his might, to gain ſome 
| little knowledge of- thoſe languages, but was ſo 
4. amazingly ſtupid, that he never could be made 
to underſtand clearly a ſingle Grammar-Rule ; but 
this ſame boy, before he was eight years old, 
could comprehend very clearly the Rule of Three, 
notwithſtanding every thing the maſters could do 
to prevent his gaining knowledge that could only 
qualify him for a counting-houſe. Query, might 
not that boy have become a ſkilful mathematician? 


I ſhall 
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I mall juſt add, concerning his philoſophy, that 
it contains, among other excellent things, a very 
ingenious Eſſay, to prove the Antients ſuperior to 
the Moderns in moſt Branches of the Arts and 
Sciences ; and, A Treatiſe on the various Me- 
thods of Philoſophizing among different Nations 
and in different Ages, 


As a politician, Mr. Weſley diſtinguiſhed him- 
Ref in a very eminent manner by his writings 
during the American war, and at, other periods, 
Among which his Letters to General and Lord 
Howe, the Calm Addreſs to the American Colonies, 
Anſwer to Dr. Price, his Thoughts on Slavery, 
Ezberty, the Origin of Power, &c. &c. (all 
which will paſs a regular review in the ſecond 
part of this work,) are haſty performances 


which diſplay wonderful abilities as a politi- 


cian, but not ſufficiently ſtudied to be entirely 
free from exception. Indeed he had no time 
for foreign politics: The regular diſcipline, he 
has eſtabliſhed among the Methodiſts, in itſelf 


conſtituting a complete and wonderful ſyſtem of | 


policy. A late writer obſerves, that the diſci- 
pline of his ſe& will ſcarcely yield in compa- 
rifon to that of the Jeſuits in Paraguay; with this 
additional circumſtance, that the Jeſuits formed 


their ſubjects into a diſtinct community, while 


Mr. 
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Mr. Weſley has maintained the conſtitution he 
has eſtabliſned among a people ſcattered through 


every part of a great, a powerful, and a luxu- 


rious nation. 


It is truly admirable with what amazing eco- 
nomy he diſtributed his own time, and the time 
of his preachers and aſſiſtants, At the annual 
conferences, the plan of operations was laid and 
ſettled, both for himſelf and the preachers for 
the enſuing year, their circuits appointed, their 
duty explained to them, their rules laid down 
for the regulation of their behaviour, whica- 
indeed was very neceſſary for ſome ; for, while 
they ated agreeably to his orders and admo- 
nitions, they might, among the ' illiterate and 
weak, acquit themſelves with ſome degree of cre- 
dit both to themſelves and to him; for, Mr. 
Weſley judged it expedient, that every individual 
ſhould have printed directions, called Minutes of 
the Conference, containing rules, directing them 
in every neceſſary particular of buſineſs and be- 


haviour, With reſpect to the ordering his on 
time, he gave himſelf rather greater latitude; 
naſmuch as he was not obliged to give an ac- 
count of his labours, although he ſettled the plan 
for himſelf, yet he left himſelf at liberty, if he 
ſhould think it convenient, to ſwerve from it, 
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But, however, in general be was ſo exact in the 
diftfibution of his time, and ſo punctual in the 
appointments which he annually made with every 
ſociety in the kingdom, that he could tell almoſt 
to a certainty where he ſhould be, and how em- 
ployed every day, and almoſt every hour of the 
day, for twelve months following, the conference. 


He regularly roſe by four o'clock in the morn- 
mg, ſummer and winter; often preaching four 
fermons in the courſe of the day, beſides giving 
audience to the different claſſes of his followers, 
who attended him at ſtated periods. The preachers 
are quartered upon the people in the different 
towns of the kingdom, the head- quarters being 
fixed in ſome town that can bear the burden, and 
their circuit round that town extends from ten 
to thirty or forty miles, and leave thoſe towns as 
he thinks proper to direct, which ſometimes is 
neceſſary, the preacher not always ſuiting the 
people, from various cauſes. I do not here 
mean the moſt diſtant reflection on Mr. Weſley 
or on his preachers in general; if ſome of their 


| lives were a ſcandal and reproach to the goſpel 
and to the people, he either did not know it, 0r | 


would not believe it, making it a point never to 


believe an evil report of any man; but, when he 


was confirmed in the truth of any accuſation laid 


againſt any of them, they were immediately 


caſhiered; 
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eaſhiered ; much leſs would I be underſtood to 
rellect on Methodiſm as doctrine, or on the Me- 


thodiſts as a people; far from it. As a doctrige, 
it is perhaps the leaſt liable to exception of any 
preached; and, as a people, they are, generally 
ſpeaking, honeſt, upright, men, who make the 
law of God the rules of their lives; and regulate 


it by the dictates of conſcience, unbiaſſed oy pre- 


judice, and uninfluenced by intereſt, 


As a divine, and controverſial writer in divinity, 
I cannot do better than refer my readers to his 
works, particularly his Sermons, and very nu- 
merous publications concerning Predeftination, 
Free Will, Popery, &c. As many will not think 
it worth their while to read his Sermons, I will 
juſt give an extract from the Preface to a collec- 
tion of Sermons, in four vols. fourth edit. 1787. 


Nothing here appears in an elaborate, ele- 
gant, or oratorical, dreſs. If it had been my 
deſire or deſign to write thus, my leiſure would 
not permit. But, in truth, I at preſent deſigned 
nothing leſs; for I now. write (as I generally 
ſpeak) ad populum : to the bulk of mankind, 
to thoſe who neither reliſh or underſtand the art 
of ſpeaking : but who notwithſtanding are com- 
petent Is of thoſe truths, which are neceliegy 
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to their preſent and future happineſs. I mention 


this, that curious readers may ſave themſelves the 
labour of ſeeking for what hey will not find. 


«T deſign plain truth for plain people. There- 
fore of ſet purpoſe I abſtain from all nice and 
philoſophical ſpeculations, from all perplext and 
intricate reaſonings ; and, as far as poſſible, from 
even the ſhow of learning, unleſs in ſometimes 
citing the original Scriptures. I labour to avoid 
all words which are not eaſy to be underſtood, 
all which are not uſed in common life: and, in 
particular, thoſe kinds of technical terms, that 
ſo frequently occur in bodies of divinity, thoſe 
modes of ſpeaking which men of reading are 
intimately acquainted with, but which to com- 
mon people are an unknown tongue. Yet I am 
not aſſured that I do not ſometimes ſlide into 
them unawares: it is ſo extremely natural to 
imagine, that a word which is familiar to our- 
ſelves is fo to all the world. 


« Nay, my deſign is, in ſome ſenſe, to forget 
all that ever I have read in my life. I mean 
to ſpeak, in the general, as if I had never read 
one author, ancient or modern, (always except- 
ing the inſpired.) I am perſuaded, that, on the 
one hand, this may be 2 a means of enabling me 

more 


— 
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more clearly to expreſs the ſentiments of my 


heart, while I ſimply follow the chain of my 


on thoughts, without entangling myſelf with 


thoſe of other men: and that, on the other, 


I ſhall come with fewer weights upon my mind, 
With leſs of prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, either to 


ſearch for myſelf, or to deliver to others, the | 


naked truths of the Goſpel, 


6c T 0 did. „ men, 1 am not afraid 


to lay open what have been the inmoſt thoughts 
of my heart, I have thought, I am the 


creature of a day, paſſing through life, as an ar- 
row through the air. I am a ſpirit come from 
God, and returning to God: juſt hovering over 


the great gulph ; till, a few moments hence, I am 


no more ſeen; 1 drop into an unchangeable 
eternity! I want to know one thing, the way to 


heaven: how to land ſafe on that happy ſhore, 


God himſelf has condeſcended to teach the way; 


for this very end he came from heaven. He 
| hath written it down in a book. O give me 
that book! At any price give me the book of 


God! I have it: here is knowlege enough for 
me. Let me be Homo unius libri. Here then 1 
am, far from the buſy ways of men. I ſit down 


alone: only God is here. In his preſence I open, 


J read, his book; for this end, to find the way 
B 3 
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to heaven. Is there a doubt concerning the 
meaning of what I read? Does any thing ap. 
pear dark and intricate? 1 lift vp my heart to 
the Father of Light. Lord, is it not thy word, 
If any man lack wiſdom, let him aft of God ? Thou 
giveſt liberally, and upbraideſt not. Thou haſt (aid, 
If ary be willing to do thy will, be ſhall know. 1 
am willing to do. Let me know thy will.” 1 
then ſearch after and conſider parallel paſſages 
of Scripture, comparing ſpiritual things with /pi- 
ritual. I meditate thereon, with all the atten- 
tion and earneſtneſs of which my mind is capa- 
ble. If any doubt ſtill remains, I conſult thoſe 
who are experienced in the things of God: and 
then, their writings, whereby, being dead, they 
yet ſpeak. And, what 55 thus learn, that [ 
teach. 


« J have accordingly ſet down, in the following 
Sermons, what I find in the Bible concerning the 
way to heaven; with a view to diſtinguiſh this 
way of God 'from all thoſe which are the inven- 
tions of men. I haye endeavoured to deſcribe 
the true, the ſcriptural, experimental, religion, 
- as to omit nothing which is à real part there- 

of, and to add norhing thereto Which is not. 
And herein it is tore eſpecially my deſire, firſt, 
to guard thoſe Who are Juſt ſetting their faces 
towards 
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toward heaven, (and who, having little acquaint- 


ance with the things of God, are the more liable 


to be turned out of the way,) from formality, 


from mere outſide religion, which has almoſt 
driven heart-religion.out of the world: and, ſe- 
condly, to warn thoſe who know the religion of 
the heart, the faith which worketh by love, leſt 


at any time they make void the law through 
faith, and ſo fall back into the ſnare of the 
devil. 


t By the advice and at the requeſt of ſome 
of my friends, I have prefixt to the other ſer- 
mons, contained in this volume, three ſermons 


of my own, and one of my brother's, preached 


before the Univerſity of Oxford. My deſign re- 
quired ſome diſcourſes on thoſe heads, And I 
preferred theſe before any others, as being a 
fironger anſwer than any which can be drawn 
up now, to thoſe who have frequently aſſerted, 
„That we have changed our doctrine of late, 
and do not preach, now, what we did ſome years 
ago.” Any man of underſtanding may naw judge 
for himſelf, when he has compared the latter 
with-the former Sermons. 


« But ſome may ſay, I have miſtaken the fl 
= 7 08 although I take upon me to teach 
| B 4 it 
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it to others. It is probable, many will think 
this, and it is very poſſible that 1 have. But, 
1 truſt, whereinſoever I have miſtaken, my mind 
is open to conviction. I ſincetely deſire to be 
better informed. I ſay to God and _ © What 
I know hot, teach thou mel? 


ee Are you perſuaded, you ſee more clearly 
than I? It is not unlikely you may. Then, 
treat me, as you would deſire to be treated 
yourſelf upon a change of circumſtances. Point 
me out a better way than I have yet known. 
Shewꝛ me it is ſo, by plain proof of ſcripture: 
and, if I linger in the path I have been accuſtomed 
to tread, and therefore am unwilling to leave it, 
labour with me a little; take me by the hand, 
and lead me as I am able to bear. But be not 
diſpleaſed if I intreat you not to beat me down 
in order to quicken my pace: I can go but feebly 
and ſlowly at beſt; then, I ſhould not be able to 
go at all, May I not requeſt of you, farther, 
not to give me hard names, in order to bring 
me into the right way. Suppoſe I was ever fo 
much in the wrong, I doubt this would not ſet 
me right. Rather, it would make me run fo 
much the farther from you, and fo get more 
and more out of the way. 


cc Nay, 
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« Nay, perhaps, if you are angry, fo. ſhall 


be too; and then there will be ſmall hopes 
of finding the truth. If once anger ariſe, Jure 


xm, (as Homer ſomewhere expreſſes it;) this 


' ſmoke will fo. dim the eyes of my ſoul, that I 


ſhall be able to ſee nothing clearly. For God's 


fake, if it be poſſible to avoid it, let us not 
| provoke one another to wrath, Let us not kindle 
in each other this fire of hell; much leſs blow 
it up into a flame. If we could diſcern truth by 
that dreadful light, would it not be loſs rather 


than gain ? For, how far is love, even with many 


_ . wrong opinions, to be preferred before truth it- 
ſelf without love? We may die without the 
: knowlege of many truths, and yet be carried into 
. Abraham's boſom. But, if we die without love, 

what will  knowlege avail? Juſt as much as it 


avails the devil and his angels! 


« The God of love forbid we ſhould ever 


make the trial! May he prepare us for the 
knowlege of all truth, by filling our hearts with 


all his love, and with all Joy and peace in be- 
lieving!“ | 


ith Weſley, as a philoſopher, did not negle& 


the ſtudy of phyſic and natural hiſtory ; phyſic he 
practiſed with great ſucceſs ; his little book con- 
taining 
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taining a collection of receipts, or an eaſy and 


natural method '6f curing moſt diſeaſes, what- 


ever degree of merit the faculty will pleaſe to 


allow t, certain it is, that it has done a great deal 
of good among the lower claſs of people. If on 
is Orſt publication.it was exceptionable from ſoiwe 
errors, as poffibly it might be, as a very learned 
uncl experienced gentleman of the faculty was 
pleuſed to notice them, they are now removed, 


and may be conſulted with the greateſt ſafety, as 


nothing in che ſmalleſt degree pernicious or dan- 
gerous is in the preſent corrected work, In his 


preface to chis valuable little book, ſpeaking of 
the progreſs ef phyſical knowledge, and com- 
paring it in irs preſent ſcientific to that of its pri- 


mitive ſtate, he obſerves, that in proceſs of time, 


men of a Philoſophical turn of mind were not 
fatisfied with knowing that this herb or root will 
cure ſuch wounds or diſorders, but muſt account 
for their properties. They examined the human 
body in all its parts, the nature of the fleſh, veins, 
arteries, nerves, the ſtructure of the brain, heart, 
Jungs, omach, bowels, with the ſprings of the 
animal functions. They explored the ſeveral 
kinds of animal, mineral, and vegetable, ſub- 
ſtanees. And hence the whole order of phy ſic, 
-which had obtained to that time, began gradually 
to be inverted. Men of learning began, to ſet ex · 


perience 
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petictice afide'to build phyſic upon hypotheſes; to 


form' theories of diſeaſes and their cure, and to 
ſubſtitute theſe in the place of experiment. As 
theories increaſed, fimple medicines were more 


and more diſregarded and diſuſed, till, in a 


courſe of years, the greater part of them were 
forgotten in the politer nations: and in their room 
abundance of new ones introduced by reaſoning ; 


ſpecblative men, and thoſe more and more diicult 


to be applied, as being more remote from com- 
mon obſervation. Hence the rules for the appli- 
cation of theory, and medical books, were im- 
menſely multiplied: till at length phyſic became 
an abſtruſe ſcience, getting out of the reach of ordi- 


nary men. Phyſicians were now had in admira- - 


tion as perſons ſomething more than human. Pro- 
fit and honour attended their employ, two weighty 
reaſons for keeping the bulk of mankind at a dif- 
tance, that they might not pry into the myſteries 
of the profeſſion. To this end they increaſed, by 
deſign, thofe difficulties which began by accident, 
filling their writings with abundance of technical 
terms of fcience utterly unintelligible to plain 
men, Affekting to deliver their rules in an ab- 
ſtruſe and philoſophical manner, repreſenting the 
ritical knowledge of anatomy, natural philoſb- 
phy, (ſome infiſting even on that of aſtronomy 
dad aſtrology too,) as neceſſary previous to the 
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art of healing. . Thoſe, who underſtood only how 
to reſtore the ſick to health, they branded with 
the name of Empirics. They introduced into 
practice abundance of compound medicines 
conſiſting of ſo. many ingredients that it was im- 
poſſible for common people to know which it was 
that wrought the cure, abundance of exotics, nei- 
ther the nature of names of which their own coun- 
trymen underſtood : of chemical, ſuch as they 
neither had ſkill, fortune, or time, to prepare: : 
and many dangerous ones, which could not be 
uſed, without hazarding life, but by the advice 
of a phyſician. Tbus a vaſt majority of man- p 
kind were utterly cut off from helping themſelves l 
or their neighbours, or even daring to attempt it. 
The Reverend Author goes on with theſe obſer- 
_ vations, and ſpeaking highly of doors Sydenham, 
Dover, and Cheyne. Of Dr. Cheyne he relates 
the lollowing anecdote. Being preſt by ſome 
of his friends for ſome paſſages in his works, 
which too much countenance modern practice, 
he anſwered O ſir, we muſt do ſomething % 
abi ge the faculty, or they will tear us in pieces.” 
Mr. Welley particularly inſiſts on the neceſſity of 
applying to a phyſician that fears God. And ! 
think he may be phyſically juſtified i in it, for, 1 
verily believe, in many caſes Faith will do more 


than Phrſic. F or, a man l inſpired with confi- 
dence 
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dence in the {kill and integrity of his phyſician, 
it helps the ſpirits ſo much, that, if a phyſician 


preſcribes only innocent things, it is a chance if 
the patient does not recover. This doctrine 1 is 


as old as Lord Vetulam, who very ſtrongly inſiſts 


on the neceſſity of keeping up the ſpirits; and 
the ſpirits of tbgſe, who are not much given to 


chought and reflection, are very eaſily kept up 
by the conſolation of religion; and the confidence 
it inſpires in the {kill of a religious phyſician, 


who ſuch are inclined to think has more im- 


mediate aſſiſtance from the Great Phyſician, the 
fountain of health, and of every bleſſing. He 


adds, * Above all, add to the reſt that old un- 


faſhionable medicine, prayer, and have faith in 
God, who killetb and maketh alive, who bringeth 
down to the grave and bringath up. And T 


think it would not be amiſs if wb; 8 phyfician' 
preſcribed it. 


I will once more return to Mr, Weſley as a 
philoſopher, and give the reader a ſpecimen of his 
writings in an extract from his preface to the eom- 
pendium of philoſophy : being fully convinced 


that he can much better recommend himſelf to 


the public than any thing I can ſay in his praiſe. - 


* . 
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have long defired to ſee ſuch a cempendi- 
uns of natural philoſophy as was, t. Not too dif- 
fuſe, not expreſſed in many words, but compriſed 
in ſo moderate a compaſs, as not to require any 


large expence, either of time or money: 2, Not 


maimed or imperfect, but containing the heads 
of whatever (after all our diſcoveries) is known 
with any degree of certainty, either with regard 


to the earth or heavens, And this I wanted to 
| fee, 3. In the plaineſt dreſs, fimply and nakedly 


expreſſed, in the moſt clear, eaſy, and intelligible, 
manner, that the nature of the things woftild al- 
low: particularly free from all the jargon of ma- 
thematics, which is mere heathen greek to common 
readers. At the ſame time 1 wiſhed to ſee this 
ſhort, full, plain, account of the viſible creation, 
directed to its right end: not barely to entertain 
an idle, barren, curioſity, hut to diſplay be invi- 
fible things of Gop, his power, wiſdom, and 


goodneſs, 


| « But I cannot find ſuch a treatiſe as this in 
any modern, any more than antient, language. 
And, I am certain, there is none ſuch in the Eng/ih 


tongue. What comes neareſt to it, of any thing 


I have ſeen, is Mr. Ray's Wiſdom of God in th: 
Creation, Mr. Derbam's Phyfico and Aftro Theolo- 
gy, Nitwentyt's Religious Philoſopher, Mather 

Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Pbilgſopher, and Nature delineated. - But 
none of thefe, ſingly, anſwers the Deſign, Aud 


who will be at the pains to extract the fubſtance 


of them all, and to add the later diſcoveries, of | 
which they had little knowledge and therefore. 


could take but little notice? This is a defderatum 
ſill; and one that a lover of mankind would re- 
joice to ſee even tolerably ſupplied. 


&« ] am thoroughly ſenſible there are many who 
have far more ability, as well as leiſure, for ſuch a 


work than myſelf. But, as none of them under- 


takes it, I have myſelf made ſome little attempt 
in the enſuing volumes. Herein, following Mr. 
Derbam's plan, I divided the work into text and 
notes. The text is, in great meaſure, tranſlated 
from the Latin work of Fohn Francis Budawus, 
the late celebrated profeſſor of philoſophy in the 
univerſity of Jena, in Germany. But I have found 
occaſion to retrench, inlarge, or alter, every chap- 
ter, and almoſt every ſection. So that it is now, 
believe, not only pure, containing nothing falſe 
or uncertain, but as full as any tract can be ex- 
pected to be, which is compriſed in fo narrow a 
compals; and likewife plain, clear, and intelligible, 
to one of a tolerable underſtanding. The notes 
contain the ſum of what is moſt valuable ia the 
Wove-named writers: to which are added the: 
' choiceſt- 
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choiceſt diſcoveries both of our own and of the 
foreign ſocieties ; chiefly extracted from that great 
treaſury of learning, Mr. Chambers's Dictionary. 
Theſe likewiſe, I truſt, are as plain and clear as 
the nature of the things ſpoken will allow: Al- 
though ſome of them, I know, will not be un- 
derſtood by an unlearned or inattentive reader. 


te Meantime I muſt apprize the reader, that 


I have ſometimes a little digreſſed by reciting both 


uncommon appearances'of nature, and uncommon 


inſtances of art: And yet this is not properly a 
digreſſion from the main deſign I have in view, 
For ſurely, in theſe appearances alſo, the wiſdom 
of God is diſplayed: Even that manifold wiſdom, 
which is able to anſwer the ſame ends by ſo various 
means. And thoſe ſurprizing inſtances of art do 
likewiſe reflect glory upon him, whoſe Spirit in 
Man giveth that Wiſdom, whoſe Inſpiration teacbell 
* 


FP 


ce It will be eaſily obſerved, that I endeavour, 


throughout, not to account for things, but only to 


deſcribe them. I undertake barely to ſer down what 
appears in nature, not the cauſe of thoſe appear- 
ances, The fa#s lie within the reach of ov! 
ſenſes and underſtanding; the cau/es are more 


remote. That things are ſo we know with cer- 
taint? : 
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tainty: But why they are ſo we know not, In 
many caſes we cannot know; and, the more we 
inquire, the more we are perplext and entangled, 
God hath ſo done his works that we may admire 


and adore; But we cannot ſearch them out to 0 per 
fection. 


« And does not this open to us another pro- 
ſpect? although one we do not care to dwell upon. 
Does not the ſame ſurvey of the creation, which 
ſnews us the wiſdom of God, ſhew the aſtoniſh- 
ing ignorance and ſhort - ſightedneſs of man? For, h 
when we have finiſhed our ſurvey, what do we | 
A know? How inconceivably little! Is not every 
thinking man conſtrained to cry out, and is bis 
all? Do all the boaſted diſcoveries of ſo enlightened 
an age amount to no more than this? Vain © 
man would be wiſe! Would know all things! | 
But with how little ſucceſs does he attempt it? 
How ſmall a part do we know even of the things 
that encompaſs us on every fide? I mean, as to 
ur, the very fa# : For, as to the reaſons of almoſt every 
7 to thing which we ſee, hear, or feel, after all our re- 
that MW fcarches and diſquiſitions, they are hid in impene- 
ear- MW trable darkneſs. 


Out | | | 
nore e truſt therefore the following tract may, 
cer- in ſome degree, anſwer both theſe important pur- 


C poles, 
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poſes. It may be a means, on the one hand, of 
humbling the pride of man, by ſhewing that he 
is ſurrounded on every ſide with things which he 
can no more account for than for immenſity or 
eternity: And it may ſerve, on the other, to dif. 
play the amazing power, wiſdom and goodneſs 
of the great Creator ; to warm our hearts and to 
fill our mouths with wonder, love, and praiſe !” 


I will now endeavour to compriſe, in a few 
words, a character, which I conceive to be juſt, 
of this very amiable man : whether it is ſo or not 
the public will judge for themſelves. But, 


making ſome allowance for my partiality as a re- 


lation, thoſe who were ignorant of him may rely 
upon its truth, and thoſe, who had the happineſs 


to know him, will confirm it. 


In his perſon was united, as in a center, an 
aſſemblage of every virtue and accompliſhment, 
that can dignify and adorn human nature. It 
he poſſeſſed any virtue in a ſuper-eminent degree, 
it was Humanity. If he had any failings, (as the 
molt exalted character is not free from failings and 
weakneſſes, they were Ambition and Love. Whe- 
ther theſe are virtues or vices, people will think dif- 


ferently ; for my part, I conſider ambition as the 
nobleſt 


ee, 
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neceſſary to procure him any conſiderable ſhare 
in government, and he would have ſcorned being 
any thing leſs than a Prime MinisTzR. 


Aut Ceſar, aut nehil. 
Ambition is, like love, impatient 


Both of delays and rivals. 
| SHAk. 


Wich reſpect to his attachment to women —is 
there any great crime in that? If there is, I am 


ſorry for it; for I am not aſhamed to own my- 


ſelf guilty in a very high degree. I love them 


with all my heart! I admire them in all their ac- 


tions! I almoſt worſhip them! And who of any 


ſenſibility can view the moſt. perfect work of crea- 


ted nature, without being inſpired with an idea 
of their divinity ! Whoever ſpeaks of an 9 
without thinking of a woman — 


&« The pride of nature, and the joy of ſenſe! 
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- nobleſt paſſion of the ſoul, and, where humanity is 
not ſacrificed to ſecure its object, it becomes a 
moſt exalted virtue, It may be objected, that 
if Mr. Weſley was ambitious, why not turn his 
views to the court? - Becauſe he knew that great 
intereſt, much humility, and fawning, would be 


1 believe the majority of the men will be of 
the ſame opinion; and few women will reſpect 
Gia - his 
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his memory the leſs for the particular attention | 
he paid their ſex. Beſides, even admitting the 
criminality of this paſſion, while the ſoul inha- 
bits this tabernacle of fleſh, it will be ſubjected 
in ſome meaſure to its natural inclinations; and 
- thoſe who are of a warm conſtitution, and ſuch 
generally are moſt diſpoſed to the exerciſe of 
every virtue, although their natural violence may 
ſometimes carry them to oppoſite extremes; 
ſuch too are thoſe who have ſouls formed for 
love, and hearts ſuſceptible of every tender emo- 
tion. Never yet was there a poet or a man of 
genius who was not of an amorous and generous 
diſpoſition; and, in proportion as the heart of 
man is inſpired with gratitude and admiration by 
objects of ſenſe, ſo is his ſoul elevated to the moſt | 
_ exalted ideas of the Deiry. The man, who con- 
ſiders the objects and bleſſings with which he is \ 
ſurrounded as not worth a thought, has, in my t 
opinion, very little of the love of God. If any 
man pretends to the love of God, and does not 
properly eſteem the creatures of his kind provi- 
dence, I think that love is of a very eccentric 
kind. If we really love the Almighty Author of 
our being, and of ſurrounding nature, let us ſnew 
our gratitude in admiring and enjoying his works. 


/ 
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| I would not here be ygderſtood to throw out 
the moſt diſtant inſinuation, that any thing that 


may have been ſaid of Mr. Weſley has the leaſt 


foundation in truth: I only mean it as an humble 
attempt to juſtify my own principles, On the con- 
rary, I believe them to have originated among his 


numerous enemies amongſt the Calviniſts, who 


induſtriouſly propagated every thing that could 
affect his character, whilſt the violence of oppo- 
ſition raged with ſuch ungovernable fury againſt 
his benevolent and rational doctrine of Univerſal 
Redemption and the Free Agency of Man : or from 
the wickedneſs of individuals, from whom, even 
if true, (which 1 cannot for a moment imagine,) 
he might have expected better treatment; fo cer- 


tain am I, that every one that knew him ought 


to have loved and admired him; and thoſe, who 
wanted aſſiſtance at his hands, always had reaſon 
to be grateful. 
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